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temple, that Parsis manage to do without an Agiari even in
places where there are a fair number of persons qualified to
stand before the fire. In Colombo, for example, there are
over a hundred adult males in the Parsi community, but no
place of stated worship for them, although there must be
three or four hundred presumably needing it. They meet
sometimes in the house of a well-to-do member, where of
course there will be a house-fire. There is at least one priest
in the place. A Fire-temple would be more indispensable,
according to our ideas, if it were a centre of instruction as well
as of worship. But except in Karachi, where that daring
reformer Dr Maneckji Dhalla has introduced a sermon into
his Fire-temple, the practice is generally cold-shouldered,
though one Dastur in Bombay generally gives a brief address
on the anniveisary of his Atesh Behram. India is not used
to the institution, and its prominence in Christianity perhaps
does not tend to recommend it. Otherwise the Parsis eschew
the only clearly practicable means for supplying moral and
religious instruction to their own people. Their great want
of such instruction is very freely admitted by themselves.

From the Fire-temple we may pass to the other conspicuous
sign of a Parsi community, the Dakhma^ generally known as
the Tower of Silence, where the vultures consume the corpse,
as prescribed in the Vendidad, and practised by the Magi from
the earliest period of our knowledge of them. As already
explained, it was in the days of Herodotus only the Magi
who employed this rite, which apparently horrified the Greeks
almost as much as their hallowing the marriage of the next of
kin: both alike were foreign to Persian religion, and especially
to Zarathushtra. But while the second of the two never
made its way into Parsi practice, or was regarded with any-
thing but detestation, the institution of the Dakhma is exceed-
ingly near to the heart of the Parsi. It is of course impossible
in any but a few places where conditions are favourable,
numbering perhaps some sixty in all. Where the community
is small, as at Calcutta, and funerals therefore infrequent,
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